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PREFACE 


As the war progresses, the nature of the peace which will follow is being 
more and more widely discussed. Contributions to this discussion are 
offered in this issue of International Conciliation. 

The very useful reexamination of facts and circumstances connected 
with the peace treaties of 1919-20 by Professor Clarence A. Berdahl 
was first published in the summer, 1942, issue of The American Scholar 
and is included in this document through the courtesy of that magazine. 
Professor Berdahl has long been a member of the political science staff 
at the University of Illinois and was one of the group of professors that 
visited Europe under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace in the summer of 1926 to make a study of international 
organization and international association. 

In an address before the Institute on World Organization held at 
Washington in May last, Mr. Charles A. Thomson, Chief of the Division 

| of Cultural Relations of the Department of State, spoke on the subject 
of Intellectual Freedom as a Basis for World Understanding. The Carnegie 
Endowment is glad also to make available to readers of International Con- 
ciliation the text of Mr. Thomson’s address. 





Nicuotas Murray Butter 


| New York, September 12, 1942. 


| 
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MYTHS ABOUT THE PEACE TREATIES OF 1919-1920" 


By Crarence A. BerpAHL 


In his address to Congress on January 6, 1942, President Roosevelt sum- 
marized our objectives in this war as smashing the militaristic régimes 
of the war lords, liberating the subjugated nations and securing the four 
freedoms everywhere in the world. He went on to say that this time we 
should not be satisfied merely to gain these objectives and then call it a 
day: 

I know that I speak for the American people and I have good reason to 
believe that I speak also for all the other peoples that fight with us when I 


say that this time we are determined not only to win the war but also to 
maintain the security of the peace that will follow. 


Prime Minister Churchill in his notable address of December 26, 1941, 
also pointed out to Congress the necessity of winning the peace as well 
as the war and most eloquently drove home the fact that this war need 
not have occurred at all had the peace-loving nations worked together 
during the years since the last World War. He bluntly reminded Congress: 

Five or six years ago it would have been easy without shedding a drop of 
blood for the United States and Great Britain to have insisted on the fulfil- 
ment of the disarmament clauses of the treaties which Germany signed after 
the Great War. And that would also have been the opportunity for assuring 
to the Germans those materials, those raw materials, which we declared in 
the Atlantic Charter should not be denied to any nation, victor or vanquished. 
The chance has passed. It is gone. Prodigious hammer strokes have been 
needed to bring us together again. 

These sentiments are now almost universally applauded; it has again 
and at long last become respectable to discuss and even to favor a League 
of Nations or something stronger and still more derogatory of our precious 
national sovereignty; Americans in increasing numbers are now asking 
why it was that the United States failed to go along with the League of 
Nations established after the last War, and they seem to assume, almost 
as a matter of course, that we will go along this tite. Our failure to go 
along the last time is commonly attributed, in the first place, to the asso- 
ciation of the League with the “harsh and iniquitous” Treaty of Versailles 
and the consequent repudiation of that Treaty by the Senate because of 
its harshness and injustice; and secondly, to President Wilson’s stubborn 

1Reprinted by permission from Vol. Eleven, No. 3 (summer, 1942), of 


The American Scholar, published quarterly by the United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 
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idealism which was, it is said, ahead of the times—the people were not 
educated to a League of Nations, they did not understand the League, 
they were suspicious of the League and hence they rejected the League, 
If these things are so, then one kind of strategy would seem to be re 
quired to prevent another American withdrawal from the effort t 
organize a permanent peace; if they are not so, another kind of strategy 
would seem to be required. If, therefore, we want to win the peace as 


well as the war, and we believe that a continued association of the United }. 


States with the peace is necessary if the peace is this time to be won, 
we should reexamine these assumptions in the light of what actually 
happened. Such a reexamination of the facts and circumstances reveals 
that both assumptions are mere assumptions, based upon a misreading 
and misinterpretation of a somewhat complex situation: they are based 
on myths, pure and simple. 

It is true of course that the United States Senate did not ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles or any of the other peace treaties negotiated at 
Paris and signed by the American delegation (the Treaties of St. Germain 
with Austria, Trianon with Hungary, Neuilly with Bulgaria). But the 
complexities of our constitutional and parliamentary practices are such 
that failure to ratify does not necessarily, and did not in this case, mean 
rejection. It should be recalled that when President Wilson laid these 
‘Treaties before the Senate on July 10, 1919, the Senate did not divide 
on the simple issue of pro or con. Instead four distinct groups of Senators 
were formed, in line with their attitudes toward ratification: (1) a thick 
and-thin pro-Treaty group composed of 43 Wilsonian Democrats and 
one Republican (McCumber of North Dakota) who were prepared to 
support ratification without any qualifications whatever; (2) the so-called 
“mild reservationists,”” consisting of about fifteen Republicans including 
such Senators as Kellogg of Minnesota (later Secretary of State), Hale 
of Maine and Colt of Rhode Island (conservatives), Kenyon of lowa 
and Lenroot of Wisconsin (Middle-Western liberals or progressives) 
and McNary of Oregon (now the Republican Floor Leader in the Senate) 
who were warmly for the Treaty but hoped for reservations of a mild 
character; (3) the “strong reservationists,” a group of about twenty 
Republicans, led by Lodge of Massachusetts (then the Republican Floor 
Leader), who also favored ratification but with important or “strong” 
reservations; and (4) the “‘irreconcilables” or “‘bitter-enders,’’ about 4 
dozen Republicans and three Democrats, led by Senator Borah, who were 
definitely opposed to ratification under any conditions. 
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It is important to note that the first three groups were all for the 
Treaty, although with differing degrees of enthusiasm; that the so-called 
“reservationists,” whether mild or strong, were actually not against the 
Treaty but only for reservations of some sort; that there were altogether 
75 or 80 Senators out of 96, who favored ratification and who would 
have so voted could the issue of ratification or rejection have been squarely 
formulated before it was beclouded by politics and parliamentary con- 
« fusion; that the difficulty with respect to these three pro-Treaty groups 
was therefore not so much one of principle as of strategy—that is, of 
finding a formula which would make it possible for each to vote for the 
Treaty it actually favored and yet at the same time secure some kind 
of political advantage. 

This is not to say that strategy is not important; it proved to be ter- 
ibly important in this case, as it will be again if the issue is no more 
clearly understood than it was then. But the fact remains that in the end 
the Treaty of Versailles failed of ratification not because a constitutional 
majority desired to reject the Treaty but because the different groups in 
favor of the Treaty were unable to agree on the conditions of ratification, 
did not understand the implications of their own position and were to 
the end still thinking in terms of strategy rather than in terms of the 
substantive results of their action. This is indicated by the long series 
of formal amendments voted down, after which reservations to about 
the same effect were adopted. The distinction in effect between these 
forms of action is not absolutely clear. Amendments, however, would 
have required formal acceptance by the other parties to the Treaty and 
their adoption by the Senate would have necessitated a virtual renegoti- 
ation of the Treaty of Versailles between all the signatory Powers, in- 
cluding Germany (an impossible task in itself, regardless of the ac- 
ceptability of the amendments themselves). Adoption of amendments 
would therefore have been rejection of the Treaty. Reservations on the 
other hand were generally thought to be unilateral or at any rate not to 
require formal acceptance by the Powers. They need not therefore have 
prevented our final adhesion to the Treaty itself. In other words Senators, 
in deciding on reservations rather than amendments, whatever the merits 
of either in substance and however confusing the distinction might be, 
did not desire to reject the Treaty but rather were keeping the way open 
for ratification. 

On each occasion, furthermore, when the vote on ratification occurred 
(November 19, 1919 and March 19, 1920) the Treaty was beaten not 
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by its enemies but by its warmest friends. Ratification was supported 
by the reservationist Senators—those who were lukewarm about the 
‘Treaty—and was opposed by the dozen irreconcilables in combination 
with the Administration Democrats, the latter group clearly opposing 
ratification not because they desired to reject the Treaty but because 
they thought that if they rejected the Treaty under the conditions then 
attached they could secure its final ratification under more acceptable 
conditions. In taking this position these friends of the Treaty were acting 
on the advice of President Wilson, who wrote to Senator Hitchcock 
just before the first vote was taken: 

I sincerely hope that the friends and supporters of the treaty will vote 
against the Lodge resolution of ratification. I understand that the door will 
then probably be open for a more genuine resolution of ratification. 

He took a similar position before the second vote. As one close student 
of this treaty fight has put it: 

The strategy of the Administration forces as indicated by the President's 

letter, and as appraised by the press, was to bring about a double vote on 
the treaty, with reservations and without them, and from the complete dead- 
lock thus established to work out compromise reservations which both sides 
could accept. 
It is not a question here whether President Wilson and his loyal sup- 
porters were right or wrong or whether their strategy was better or 
worse than that of the Lodge Republicans; it is simply that an analysis 
of the vote and of the circumstances under which the vote was taken 
reveals no intention on the part of a constitutional majority of the Senators 
to reject the Treaty. 

When the Senators discovered that in this confusion of political and 
parliamentary tactics they had actually rejected the Treaty they were 
appalled by their action and tried to undo it. It is most unusual for the 
Senate to vote more than once on a matter debated at such length and 
apparently decided so conclusively as was the Treaty of Versailles. But 
the first defeat of the Treaty was followed by the immediate adoption, 
by a vote of more than two to one (63-30), of a motion to reconsider 
and by the further consideration of the Treaty during the next session of 
the Senate. Earnest attempts were made, through conferences of a specially 
chosen bipartisan committee of pro-Treaty Senators, to work out 4 
compromise. And had it not been for the timidity or the treachery of 
Senator Lodge in the face of a threat from the irreconcilable Republicans 
to bolt the Party, these efforts would certainly have succeeded. Even 80, 
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although on the first vote, taken in November, ratification was beaten 
by a substantial majority on each of the particular questions involved 
(39 ayes, 55 Nays; 41 ayes, 51 nays; 38 ayes, 53 mays), on the second 
yote, taken in March, ratification received an actual majority (49-35) 
and lacked only seven votes of a constitutional two-thirds majority. At 
least eight of the twelve Senators not voting were favorable to ratification, 
while nineteen of those voting against ratification were among the Treaty’s 
most ardent friends—men like Glass of Virginia and the very leader of 
the pro- Treaty Democrats, Hitchcock of Nebraska. Even then the Senate, 
obviously unwilling to reject the Treaty it had just voted to reject, 
showed a disposition to reconsider until an exasperated irreconcilable, 
Brandegee of Connecticut, shouted, “It seems to be necessary to take 
several votes on this matter every time it comes up” and complained that 
Senators had gone home, “thinking that having rejected the Treaty again 
it was really rejected.” Senator Lenroot, a supporter of the Treaty, 
pointed out the futility of another vote until the closest friends of the 
Treaty (meaning the Administration Democrats) would vote for and not 
against ratification. Finally it was agreed to accept Senator Lodge’s 
suggestion that after a year of debate the country was entitled to a rest 
from the Senate. 

Although the first phase of the Treaty fight was over and the result 
seemed to be the actual, if unwilling and inadvertent, rejection of the 
Treaty of Versailles it did not remain rejected for long. When the Re- 
publican Administration came to power it had to do something about our 
wars with Germany, Austria, and Hungary which were still technically 
and legally going on since the peace treaties had not bene ratified. In 
July, 1921, the Republican Congress passed and President Harding signed 
a resolution (which had previously been passed but which President 
Wilson had vetoed), declaring the war with Germany at an end, and at 
the same time carefully reserving to the United States and its nationals 
“any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations or advantages, 
together with the right to enforce the same,” to which “it or they” were 
entitled under the Armistice terms, or under the Treaty of Versailles, or 
under the position of the United States as one of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. This resolution seemed to suggest that the 
Treaty of Versailles, although not formally ratified, had not been exactly 
rejected but was still alive and applicable to the United States. But the 
question whether peace could actually be secured by a unilateral resolu- 
tion of Congress was much debated and seriously questioned and evidently 
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troubled the legal mind of Secretary of State Hughes. Finally, on August 
25, 1921, the United States signed the separate Treaty of Berlin with 
Germany and at about the same time the similar Treaties of Vienna and 
Budapest, with Austria and Hungary respectively. These Treaties were 
all ratified by the Senate. 

Taking the Treaty of Berlin, the separate treaty with Germany, as the 
example, it may be noted, first, that this Treaty is unique for its brevity, 
In addition to the preamble, which constitutes by itself almost two thirds 
of the entire Treaty, there are but three short articles. Inasmuch as the 
last of these contains merely the formal provisions for ratification and 
effectiveness there are actually only two articles of substantive character, 
The entire text of the Treaty was printed in less than two newspaper 
columns. By contrast the Treaty of Versailles which this Treaty of 
Berlin replaced includes 440 articles and, as printed by the Carnegie 
Endowment, makes up a booklet of more than 250 pages*. 

The Treaty of Berlin is notable, secondly, for being in reality only an 
“index-treaty,”” as The New York Times aptly called it. Its provisions 
merely refer to specific provisions of the Treaty of Versailles which are 
either accepted or rejected as applicable to the United States; and the 
Treaty of Berlin cannot be read and in any sense understood without a 
copy of the Treaty of Versailles also at hand—a fact so fully appreciated 
by the State Department that in the number of the official Treaty Series 
(No. 658) containing the Treaty of Berlin those provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles thus ratified and taken over are appended. Whereas the 
full text of the Treaty of Berlin itself, in both English and German, 
occupies less than eight pages in this official publication, those portions 
of the Treaty of Versailles that were also included in order that the 
Treaty of Berlin might make sense occupy, in the English version only, 
113 pages. Through this method of indexing in the Treaty of Berlin 
approximately two thirds of the Treaty of Versailles was actually ratified 
by the United State Senate and made applicable to the United States in 
the fullest legal as well as moral sense. The provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles so ratified and taken over include a portion of Part IV (Colonies 
and Mandates) and all of Parts V (Military, Naval and Air Clauses), 
VI (Prisoners of War and Graves), VIII (Reparations), IX (Financial 
Clauses), X (Economic Clauses), XI (Aerial Navigation), XII (Ports, 
Waterways and Railways), XIV (Guarantees of Execution) and XV 
(Miscellaneous). The provisions rejected include those portions of Part 







































2 Now out of print. 
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IV dealing especially with Shantung, and all of Parts I (League of 
Nations), 11 (Boundaries), III (Political Clauses for Europe, including 
the provisions with respect to the Saar and Danzig) and XIII (Inter- 
national Labour Organisation). Part VII, dealing with the trial and 

ishment of the Kaiser and other Germans, was not mentioned in this 
index and was therefore presumably not ratified. 

It is evident from this summary that the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles thus ratified through the Treaty of Berlin included precisely 
those provisions generally considered the harshest and most iniquitous 
—those covering colonies, reparations, the other complicated and sup- 
posedly burdensome economic and financial arrangements, the responsi- 
bility of Germany for the war (the war-guilt clause) and the military 
occupation of Germany as a guarantee of the Treaty’s execution. The 
provisions not taken over were largely the ameliorating provisions, those 
setting up the League of Nations and the International Labour Organisa- 
tion (although it might be here remarked that the United States, by 
joining the International Labour Organisation in 1934, virtually ratified 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and by entering into numerous 
relationships with the League of Nations throughout the past twenty 
years has rather materially modified its rejection of Part I). 

In the light of these facts and circumstances it is simply not true to 
say that the United States Senate rejected the Treaty of Versailles; it 
has formally, if indirectly, ratified the largest part of that Treaty. Nor, 
except in the most technical sense, is the separate Treaty of Berlin actually 
a separate treaty at all since it is merely the Treaty of Versailles very 
thinly disguised. But the failure to appreciate this situation led the post- 
war generations to assume (1) that the United States saw the iniquities 
of the Treaty of Versailles (which in itself may be a grave overemphasis 
on the so-called’ iniquities), therefore rejected that Treaty and substituted 
the separate treaties which were of course more generous and just; (2) 
that in consequence we were free of responsibility for the postwar situa- 
tion in the world whereas Europe, being responsible, might well be left 
to stew in her own juice. Associated with this false conception of history 
was the extraordinary cynicism of many of our scholars, by them trans- 
mitted to our students, about international aggressions, crimes against 
civilization and the preservation of peace—a cynicism which often 
amounted to taking the position that there is nothing that can be done 
about anything at any time. It does not seem unreasonable to suggest 
that there might, indeed almost certainly would, have been an entirely 
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different approach to these problems had it been fully appreciated that 
the United States was as much responsible, legally and morally, as any 
other Power for doing something about reparations, raw materials, the 
French invasion of the Ruhr, Hitler’s invasion of the Rhineland, Hitler’s 
rearmament of Germany and so on. Those are some of the matters that 
Prime Minister Churchill rightly suggested could easily have been dealt 
with without the shedding of a drop of blood had we as well as the 
British understood our responsibility and acted accordingly in concert 
with the British and the other responsible peoples. 

The second assumption to which I drew attention, that the American 
people rejected the League of Nations, is equally a myth. I cannot here 
review in detail the politics of the battle over the League of Nations but 
a few salient features need to be recalled. First of all, during the course 
of the last World War the American people became vitally interested in 
the problem of a league or association of nations of some sort and ex- 
pressed themselves in no uncertain terms as favoring such a league and 
the entry of the United States into it. Numerous State legislatures adopted 
resolutions to this effect; both major political parties, through their 
national platforms and through the speeches of their candidates and 
leaders in 1916, became completely committed to a league of nations; 
practically every group in the United States reflecting important public 
opinion (such as organized labor, the Chamber of Commerce, the churches, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American Bar Association) over- 
whelmingly supported a league. This same support, equally unanimous, 
was given to the more concrete program of the League to Enforce Peace, 
whose proposals outlined a league of nations very similar to the League 
actually established by the Treaty of Versailles. Even Senator Lodge, 
speaking from the same platform as President Wilson, delivered probably 
the most eloquent speech of his career in support of that program and 
Senator Borah, although he may have dissented, had at that time nothing 
to say in opposition. Secretary of State Lansing, himself never enthust 
astic about a league of nations and strongly opposed to the League created 
at Paris, nevertheless put the situation very well when in 1921 he wrote: 

With popular sentiment overwelmingly in favor of some sort of world 
union . . . there was beyond question a demand that out of the great inter 
national assembly at Paris there should come some common agency devoted 
to the prevention of war. To ignore this all-prevalent sentiment would have 
been to misrepresent the peoples of the civilized world and would have 
aroused almost universal condemnation and protest. 


As to the question whether the American people did not, however, 
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reject the League of Nations actually established, a number of factors 
need to be taken into consideration. It is true that President Wilson, 
after the failure to secure ratification of the peace treaties in the Senate, 
suggested that the election of 1920 be a “great and solemn referendum” 
on the League of Nations; and Senator Lodge, as the Republican Leader 
in the Senate, declared for such a political appeal even earlier. Because 
the League was actively debated during that 1920 campaign it has become 
traditional to assume that the election of 1920 was such a referendum, 
and that the voters in that referendum decided against the League. Indeed, 
the majority of seven million for Mr. Harding is generally translated into 
a majority of seven million against the League of Nations. 

These assumptions have again no basis in fact. The League plank in- 
corporated in the Republican platform of 1920 was ambiguous in its 
terms but was certainly not a rejection of the League; it was rather a 
promise of adherence to the League or something like it. The plank was 
drafted by Elihu Root, so ardent a pro-Leaguer that, as his biographer 
says, “the Democratic platform really came closer to Root’s view.” 
Moreover Mr. Harding himself interpreted this plank on some occasions 
as a pro-League plank and on other occasions as an anti-League plank— 
so much so that a distinguished fellow-Republican, Chester H. Rowell, 
characterized Mr. Harding’s position thus: 

One half of the speeches were for the League of Nations if you read them 
hastily, but if you read them with care every one of them could have been 


read critically as against the League of Nations. The other half were violent 
speeches against the League of Nations if you read them carelessly, but if 


| you read them critically every one of them could be interpreted as in favor 


of the League of Nations. 


Obviously this must have been confusing to the voters, but there is no 
sound reason for assuming that the confusion was necessarily translated 
by all of them into an anti-League position—especially since toward the 
end of his campaign Mr. Harding seemed more and more to favor an 
international league or association of some sort, promising to consult 
after election with “the best minds” “to the end that we shall have an 
association of nations for the promotion of international peace.” 

It should be recalled, finally, that a large number of the most outstand- 
ing and most reputable Republicans, known as warm advocates of the 
League of Nations, now found it possible to support Mr. Harding and 
made it plain that they considered support of Mr. Harding equivalent to 
support of the League of Nations. There was, for example, ex-President 
Taft, president of the League to Enforce Peace and as ardent a pro- 
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Leaguer as President Wilson himself; there was Herbert Hoover, who 
in February, 1920, said in a public statement that “‘if the Treaty goes over 
to the presidential election, then I must vote for the party that stands 
for the League”’ and in October, in a campaign speech for Harding at 
Indianapolis, said: : 

The important thing is that the Republican Party has pledged itself by its 
platform, by the actions of its majority in the Senate, by the repeated state. 
ments of Senator Harding, that they undertake to put into living being the 
principle of an organized association of nations for the preservation of peace, 
The carrying out of that promise is the test of the entire sincerity, integrity 


and statesmanship of the Republican party. . . . I do not believe it would 


fail, or I would not be here at this moment. 


Of especial importance is the so-called Statement of the Thirty-One, a 
public statement issued on October 14, 1920, by thirty-one eminent Re- 
publicans (and adhered to by others later), including Elihu Root, Charles E, 
Hughes, Herbert Hoover, Henry L. Stimson, George W. Wickersham, 
President Lowell of Harvard and others of similar distinction. In this 
statement these respected gentlemen publicly announced their continued 
support of the League of Nations, publicly guaranteed the Republican plat- 
form and candidate as definitely pro-League and publicly promised that the 
election of Mr. Harding would be the surest way of joining the League, 

Whatever one may think in the light of later events about the judg- 
ment or motives of these gentlemen, thousands of voters must have be- 
lieved them and must have voted accordingly. No one can prove that the 
League of Nations was expressly approved by the voters in the election 


of 1920 but neither can it be asserted, as it has been asserted over and | 


over again, that it was rejected. Mr. Root’s biographer says, on this point: 


There is certainly nothing in the oft-repeated slogan that the election of 
1920 was a referendum on the League in which the American people em- 
phatically repudiated it. 


Calvin Coolidge, as the successful Vice-Presidential candidate at that 
election, put it this way in a postelection statement: 


I doubt if any particular mandate was given at the last election on the 
question of the League of Nations and if that was the preponderant issue. In 
the South, where there was decided opposition to the League, they voted the 
Democratic ticket. And as far as the League of Nations was concerned in 
the North, the vote was with equal and even greater preponderance in favor 
of the Republican ticket. Of course, many men voted thus who were in 
favor of the League. With them it became simply a question of supporting 
the Republican or Democratic Party. So you can’t say that there was 4 
preponderance of votes against the League of Nations. 
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It is a pity that Mr. Coolidge later forgot his own contemporary judg- 
ment on this important matter. 

The League of Nations has been discussed in political campaigns since 
1920, but never to the same extent and always even more beclouded by 
other issues. Since 1920 no major political party has made an unequivocal 
declaration against the League or any form of international association, 
and certainly no party victorious at the polls has done so. In 1924, in 
one of the planks included in its platform, the Republican Party seemed 
to express opposition to the League: 

This government has definitely refused membership in the League of 
Nations or to assume any obligation under the Covenant of the League. On 
this we stand. 
That apparently explicit statement was, however, qualified by other 

rases tending to approve the actual cooperation that had already begun 
with the League—the government had as a matter of fact assumed obliga- 
tions under the Covenant—and to promise a continuance of such coopera- 
tion in the future. In 1928 the “explicit” declaration of 1924 was repeated 
by the Republicans, but with still more qualification and accompanied by 
paragraphs boasting of the extent of cooperation with the League which 
we ought not to join. In 1936 the Republican Party took its most nearly 
unqualifiedly negative position; but the Party could hardly claim to have 
been supported by the people at the polls and is probably now doubtful 
of the wisdom of its own position. 

This is all old stuff but seems largely to have been forgotten. One 
cannot conclude from it that the American people have expressly ap- 
proved of the League of Nations and of the association of the United 
States with the League. But it is fair to conclude that neither have the 
people at any time expressly rejected the League—and it is not certain 
that they would have rejected it had the issue ever been squarely put 
before them. 

There is also increasing evidence that the people of this country 
earnestly desire some system of world order, as they clearly did during 
and immediately after the last World War. The real problem of winning 
the peace lies not so much with the people as it does with the Senate, or 
even more, with certain Senators. It is time to recall that the battle of 
1918-1920 was largely a parliamentary battle—and that our parliamentary 
system gives extraordinary power to a few determined men. Just as the 
pitifully small group of irreconcilables won the parliamentary battle after 
the last War, so another small group may again win unless we recognize 
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where the danger lies. The strategy must consist not so much in an 
education of the people, although that is important, as in a determination 
to see to it that a few individuals in strategic parliamentary position do 
not again obstruct the peace. 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AS A BASIS 
FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING! 


By Cuartes A. THoMson, 
Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, Department of State 


At first thought our topic this evening may recall that incident from 
Alice in Wonderland, when Alice in the course of a long, long fall down 
the rabbit-hole, put her mind to wonder how far she had fallen, and 
what Latitude and Longitude she had got to. She had not the slightest 
notion ‘‘What Latitude was, or Longitude either, but she thought they 
were nice grand words to say.” In the world as it is today, intellectual 
freedom and world understanding may seem merely nice grand words to 
say. But Dr. Koht has already made clear the biting actuality of the 
subject of our discussion, and its relation to the goals for which we fight. 

We may therefore extend a vote of appreciation to those who framed 
the topic of the evening, for there is a vital logic which links intellectual 
freedom and world understanding. We cannot have real understanding 
between two men or between two peoples, unless they know each other, 
and know the truth about each other; and as Dr. Leland has pointed out, 
we cannot get truth without freedom. On the other hand, Dr. Koht has 
reminded us that without fundamental understanding among men of all 
nations, freedom in any one nation is not secure. 

Intellectual freedom is the basis of the four freedoms that, as enunciated 
by President Roosevelt, have given hope and definite aim to anguished 
millions throughout the world: freedom of speech and of worship, free- 
dom from want and from fear. 

Irwin Edman, commenting recently on Spinoza’s treatise on civil and 
religious liberty noted Spinoza’s argument that these liberties are “simply 
the permissive conditions for the free life of the spirit. The importance 
of maintaining political freedom is that there may be, in a deeper sense, 
human freedom, the flowering of the spirit in the diverse and spon- 
taneous and contagious ways in which it does flower in the creative mind 
and in the lyric arts of the world. In the long run and in the most funda- 
mental analysis, the democratic faith is this: that those institutions are 
worth living for and dying for which promote the flowering of life in 
individuals.” 





1Address delivered before a dinner of the Institute on World Organization 
at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., May 12, 1942. 
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But let us remember that intellectual freedom means diversity of 
thought and ideals. Obviously its manifestations cannot be shaped to fit a 
superimposed pattern without losing their validity. Every people of the 
world in the expression of its art shows that cultural uniformity in post. 
war progress is no more to be expected than it is to be desired. The 
very nature of Chinese writing, for example, makes of a poem written in 
that language a work of art beautiful to the eye as well as to the ear, 
with an intrinsic textual beauty that words in our Roman script or type 
—or for that matter, in German or Russian or Greek or Hebrew—can- 
not hope to attain. On the other hand the words of English speech, the 
blending of Latin with Saxon syllables, the fact that “there is silver in 


the bronze,” makes our speech perhaps the most subtle and at the same | 


time most sonorous organ of the modern world for the utterance of 
poetry. The Norwegian way of life finds an autochthonous expression in 
its folk-arts, in its virile and vigorous sports, in its noble music, that 
marks it as highly individual among the cultures of the world. A piece of 
woven cloth or a pottery bowl from Norway or from China or from the 
United States will be created to meet the same human need of clothing 
or sustenance but it will bear in its shape and fabric and decoration the 
marks of its origin, revealing widely different attitudes toward art and 
life. National cultures, indeed, are often so divergent in method that it 
requires education of eye and ear as well as mind for them to be ade 
quately appreciated one by another. 

Intellectual freedom therefore makes for diversity. More than that, it 
may provoke clash and difference; it may be disruptive, even destructive. 
How then can it make for unity of ideal, for solidarity of sentiment in 
the postwar world? 

As an oblique approach to this question, I should like to suggest that 
we have had perhaps too much emphasis on friendship and good will as 
goals for international relations. Some of you may have noticed the slap 
at programs of cultural relations taken by Nicholas John Spykman in his 
thought-provoking book, America’s Strategy in World Politics. He asserts 
that a program of cultural rapprochement as an avenue toward political 
cooperation between nations, rests on two basic fallacies, a psychological 
one and a political one. The first is the belief that people who are “‘funda- 
mentally different” will necessarily like each other as they become better 
acquainted. The second fallacy, as he puts it, is “the naive idea that, in 
a world of power politics, States cooperate because their populations 
admire each other.” 

I must confess to some sympathy with Spykman’s irritation, for it is 
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evident that he is writing in irritation. Too often have we assumed that 
mutual acquaintance across frontiers will make for a rose-tinted Utopia, 
and forgotten that people who know each other well along Main Street 
are by that knowledge not purged of evil intent. But Spykman, I think, 
is wrong in his major premise. The purpose of cultural relations is not 
to make people like each other; it is to make people understand each 
other. To put the matter on a strictly practical basis, it is a very good 
thing to understand the nature and motives of one’s friend, and it is a 
very needful thing so to understand one’s foe. Mutual understanding 
among peoples is extremely useful, irrespective of whether, politically, 
they are allied, hostile or neutral. In case understanding does lead to 
friendship, so much the better. But if it does not, as it cannot in all cases, 
understanding has by no means lost its value. 

Understanding then may be enriched by all the diverse gifts which 
intellectual freedom can bring; conversely, freedom can find in world 
understanding, that great and worthy goal, which it needs for its fullest 
development. William Ernest Hocking, in his significant article on “What 
Man Can Make of Man,” published in a recent issue of Fortune, has 
noted that “modernity, taking freedom as a good in itself, has forgotten 
what freedom at first was for. . . . The objects of freedom have tended 
to run shallow.” Freedom if genuine must be generous. It cannot be 
hoarded. It must be spent. It is not a treasure that one man or one country 
possesses but a good to be mutually shared, safeguarded, and guaranteed. 
When we now say, “Give us liberty or give us death,” we mean, Give 
us not only freedom for a man to achieve his individual destiny but 
freedom to work toward a world in which all men, having life, shall have 
also as an inalienable right the opportunity to make life fruitful, to receive 
their just reward for their labor, to live in security in a productive, 
ordered world. 

The Bishops of Norway, steadfastly refusing to yield one jot of their 
rights as dignitaries of their Church and shepherds of their people; the 
educators of China, teaching fifty thousand students in six score uni- 
versities that refuse to close their doors in spite of impoverishment and 
constant danger: these are among the living proofs that intellectual free- 
dom is the basis of our common culture. Holding to it, under all their 
manifold differences of expression, the democracies are united. 

Intellectual freedom has truth as its goal. Understanding among peoples 
must have truth as its basis. Wisdom long since enshrined both verities 
in a phrase that acquires fresh point in this crisis of our time: The Truth 
shall make you free. 





